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EVERYBODY  PLAY  AND  SING 
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ALL  BEAUTIFUL  THE  MARCH  OF  DAYS 

100  Traditional  English  Melody 
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Memorize  two  stanzas  of  ALL  BEAUTIFUL  THE  MARCH  OF  DAYS  to  sing  at 
your  concert.  The  children's  selected  instrumental  group  will  play  the  song 
through  once  before  the  audience  is  asked  to  stand  and  sing.  AUTOHARPS: 
Play  chords  as  indicated  above.  As  an  introduction  play  two  strong  F-chords. 
WINDS  AND  STRINGS  play  the  song  through.  BELLS  play  Measures  5,  6,  7, 
8  and  Measures  13, 14;  15, 16. 
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THE    YOUNG    PERSON'S    GUIDE 


If  you  are  like  most  people  who  go  to  symphony  concerts  you  probably  enjoy 
seeing  the  many  different  kinds  of  instruments  in  the  orchestra.  But  even 
though  you  listen  carefully  it  is  often  difficult  to  hear  exactly  which  ones  are 
playing.  The  British  composer,  Benjamin  Britten,  loved  to  teach  children.  It 
made  no  difference  whether  they  were  eight  or  eighteen,  he  wanted  to  help 
them  learn  more  about  the  orchestra.  So  he  was  delighted  when  he  received  an 
invitation  to  compose  music  for  a  film— "The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra." 

Benjamin  Britten  went  to  work  at  once,  and  when  his  musical  score  was 
finished  he  dedicated  it  to  four  children— Humphrey,  Pamela,  Caroline  and 
Virginia— "for  their  edification  and  entertainment."  Britten's  music  has 
become  a  popular  concert  piece,  known  as  THE  YOUNG  PERSON'S  GUIDE 
TO  THE  ORCHESTRA. 

In  order  to  explain  his  composition  to  the  audience,  Britten  suggests  that 
these  words  be  spoken  before  the  music  starts: 

"The  composer  has  written  this  piece  of  music  specially  to  in- 
troduce you  to  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  There  are 
four  teams  of  players;  the  STRINGS,  the  WOODWIND,  the 
BRASS,  and  the  PERCUSSION.  Each  of  these  four  teams  uses 
instruments  which  have  a  family  likeness.  They  make  roughly 
the  same  kind  of  sound  in  the  same  way.  The  STRINGS  are 
played  with  a  bow  or  plucked  by  the  fingers.  The  WOOD- 
WIND are  blown  by  the  breath.  The  BRASS  are  blown  too. 
The  PERCUSSION  are  banged.  First  you  will  hear  a  Theme 
by  the  great  English  composer,  Henry  Purcell,  played  by  the 
whole  orchestra  and  by  each  one  of  the  four  groups  of  in- 
struments." 

The  English  composer,  Henry  Purcell,  whose  music  Benjamin  Britten 
loved  and  admired,  lived  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  When  he  died 
in  1695  the  famous  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  a  ten-year  old  boy.  The 
THEME,  borrowed  by  Britten  as  an  opener  for  his  YOUNG  PERSON'S 
GUIDE  TO  THE  ORCHESTRA,  is  from  Purcell's  incidental  music  to  a  stage 
play,  Abdelazer,  (or  The  Moor's  Revenge).  It  is  a  dance  tune,  suggesting  the 
rhythm  of  a  hornpipe: 
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TO  THE  ORCHESTRA . . .  Benjamin  Britten 


Benjamin  Britten's  orchestra  for  THE  YOUNG  PERSON'S  GUIDE  includes  the 

following  instruments: 

Woodwinds 

Brass 

Strings 

Piccolo 

4  Horns  in  F 

Violins 

2  Flutes 

2  Trumpets  in  C 

Violas 

2  Oboes 

3  Trombones 

Cellos 

2  Clarinets  in 

B  flat  and  A 

Tuba 

Basses 

2  Bassoons 

Harp 

Percussion  (at  least  3  players) 

Bass  drum 

Triangle 

Castanets 

Cymbals 

Side  Drum 

Gong 

Tambourine 

Chinese  Block 

Whip 

Timpani 

Xylophone 

After  the  entire  orchestra  has  finished  playing  Purcell's  THEME,  each  of 
the  four  sections  plays  in  this  order: 

1.  Woodwinds  2.  Brass  3.  Strings  4.  Percussion 

Then  the  original  THEME  is  repeated  by  the  full  orchestra.  This  completes  the 
first  part  of  the  composition. 

THE  YOUNG  PERSON'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  ORCHESTRA  ends  with  a 
FUGUE  which  you  will  hear  at  your  concert.  As  you  may  already  know,  in  a 
fugue  there  is  a  short  melody  (called  the  subject)  which  is  played  by  itself  at  the 
very  beginning.  As  in  a  round  or  canon  the  subject  continues  on  its  way,  but  it 
is  heard  over  and  over  again  as  it  is  imitated  by  other  instruments  or  voices. 
You  may  hear  it  in  a  high  key;  in  a  middle  or  low  range.  In  Benjamin  Britten's 
FUGUE  the  subject  is  played,  each  time  it  enters,  by  a  different  instrument.  It  is 
introduced  for  the  first  time  by  the  piccolo: 
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The  instruments  enter  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  Variations.  As  you  listen  for 
the  subject  it  will  help  you  to  follow  this  list:  1.  piccolo  2.  flutes  3.  oboes  4. 
clarinets  5.  bassoons  6.  1st  violins  7.  2nd  violins  8.  violas  9.  cellos  10.  double 
basses  11.  harp  12.  French  horns  13.  trumpets  14.  trombones  and  tuba  15.  per- 
cussion (xylophone,  timpani,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  snare  drum,  cymbals). 
Then  the  brasses  play  the  original  Purcell  Theme  while  the  strings  and  wood- 
winds extend  the  Fugue  subject  at  the  same  time. 


BENJAMIN  BRITTEN,  1913-1976 

It  was  on  the  feast  day  of  St.  Cecilia,  patron  saint  of  all  musicians,  that  a  baby 
boy  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.V.  Britten  in  Lowestoft,  England.  On  this 
particular  day,  November  22,  1913,  the  Brittens'  older  children— two  girls  and 
a  boy — learned  that  they  had  a  little  brother,  named  Edward  Benjamin.  They 
had  no  idea  that  this  child,  later  to  be  known  as  Benjamin  Britten,  would  grow 
up  to  be  a  fine  musician  and  a  celebrated  English  composer. 

The  Brittens'  house  in  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  faced  the  North  Sea.  On  cold 
winter  days  and  nights  they  heard  the  howling  northeast  wind  and  the  sounds 
of  breaking  waves.  Inside,  the  family  lived  happily  and  cozily  together.  The 
first  music  Benjamin  heard  was  the  sound  of  his  mother  singing  to  him.  She 
had  a  clear  true  soprano  voice,  and  the  friends  who  came  to  musical  evenings 
at  the  Britten  home  enjoyed  hearing  her  sing  folk  songs  and  arias  from  operas. 
Mrs.  Britten,  an  amateur  herself,  was  active  in  the  Lowestoft  Choral  Society 
which  brought  professional  soloists  down  from  London.  They  were  always  in- 
vited to  stay  at  her  house,  where  they  practiced  and  rehearsed,  much  to  the 
delight  of  her  youngest  son. 

Mr.  Britten,  who  supported  his  family  as  a  practicing  dental  surgeon,  en- 
couraged music-making  in  the  household.  He  never  wanted  a  radio  or  record- 
player  in  the  house  because  he  thought  it  would  prevent  his  children  from 
making  music  for  themselves.  Influenced  by  his  father's  early  training,  the 
composer  throughout  his  life  believed  that  people  with  quick  access  to  music 
through  radio,  television,  and  recordings  have  no  incentive  to  perform  or 
write  their  own  music. 

Young  Benjamin  was  on  his  way  to  becoming  a  composer  by  the  time  he 
was  five.  Later,  when  he  told  some  school  children  about  his  first  composition, 
he  said:  "The  result  was  hundreds  of  dots  all  over  the  page,  connected  by  long 
lines  joined  together  in  beautiful  curves.  My  mother  was  horrified  when  I 
asked  her  to  play  it."  Before  long  his  mother  started  giving  him  piano  lessons, 
and  he  soon  learned  that  dots  and  lines  were  musical  notes  to  be  sounded. 

At  his  first  school,  where  studies  lasted  from  morning  until  early  evening, 
he  composed  stacks  of  songs  and  piano  pieces  before  breakfast.  He  taught 
himself  by  reading  through  great  quantities  of  music.  But  it  was  a  help  to  have 
some  harmony  lessons  when  he  was  ten.  At  the  age  of  twelve  Benjamin  Britten 
surprised  his  family  with  a  ninety-one  page  orchestra  score  of  his  Overture  in 
B  flat,  written  in  nine  days.  His  parents  now  realized  that  they  must  find  an 
experienced  teacher  for  him.  Fortunately  the  right  teacher,  Frank  Bridge,  came 
back  to  England  just  at  this  time.  It  was  the  beginning  of  years  of  training. 

Even  though  Benjamin  Britten  became  recognized  as  a  composer  of 
operas,  music  for  documentary  films,  choral  and  instrumental  music,  he  never 
gave  up  his  interest  in  writing  for  children.  He  wanted  his  music  to  be  so  sim- 
ple that  children  or  adults  without  a  music  education  could  sing  it,  play  it  and 
enjoy  it.  In  his  two  works,  "Let's  Make  an  Opera"  and  "Noye's  Fludde"  he  ac- 
complished his  purpose.  (Find  out  more  about  both  of  these  works.) 


SYMPHONY  No.  29  in  A  Major— MENUETTO 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  1756-1791 

Mozart  wrote  Symphony  No.  29  in  A  Major  when  he  was  an  eighteen-year- 
old  boy.  Some  musicians  might  have  had  to  spend  a  lifetime  learning  to  com- 
pose such  a  beautiful  symphony.  But  Mozart  was  born  with  so  great  a  talent 
that  he  was  described  as  "one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  musical  firmament." 

Like  most  of  the  symphonies  written  in  the  late  eighteenth  century, 
known  as  the  "Classical  Era,"  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  29  does  not  require  a 
large  orchestra.  The  score  calls  only  for  strings  (violins,  violas,  cellos,  and 
double  basses),  a  pair  of  oboes  and  a  pair  of  French  horns.  Compare  this  small 
group  of  instruments  with  those  used  by  Benjamin  Britten  in  his  YOUNG 
PERSON'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  ORCHESTRA. 

The  Symphony  has  four  movements:  1)  Allegro  moderato  2)  Andante  3) 
Menuetto  4)  Allegro  con  spirito.  At  your  North  Carolina  Symphony  concert 
the  orchestra  will  play  only  the  Menuetto,  the  third  movement. 

The  Menuetto  begins  with  the  violins  playing  this  theme: 
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In  the  middle  part,  which  is  called  the  Trio,  there  is  another  theme  in  a 
new  key: 


After  you  have  listened  to  the  recording  of  the  Menuetto  a  number  of 
times  turn  to  the  outside  back  cover  of  Symphony  Stories  and  learn  to  play  the 
percussion  score. 

About  the  Composer 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January 
27,  1756,  and  he  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.  He  was  the  seventh  child 
of  Leopold  and  Anna  Maria  Mozart.  As  Wolfgang  grew  up  his  father  realized 
that  his  own  son  was  a  prodigy,  and  he  encouraged  his  unusual  talents  in  every 
possible  way.  Wolfgang's  older  sister,  Nannerl,  also  showed  great  musical 
ability.  In  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  both  children  Papa  Mozart  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  arrange  concerts  for  them  in  cities  where  they  would  be 
heard  at  the  courts  of  wealthy  princes,  queens,  and  kings.  Their  travels  con- 
tinued through  the  years,  and  they  became  famous  all  over  Eurpoe. 

A  suggestion:  Look  for  books  and  filmstrips  about  Mozart  in  your  school 
library,  and  learn  more  about  his  life. 


DAPHNIS   and    CHLOE— Suite    No.    2 


If  you  had  lived  in  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  you  could  have  atten- 
ded as  many  ballet  performances  as  your  heart  desired.  In  1909  the  Russian 
Ballet  swept  into  the  city,  exciting  the  French  people  with  its  display  of 
gorgeous  colors,  its  powerful  music  and  its  artist  dancers.  Sergei  Diaghileff 
(ser-gay  Dee-ahg-i-leff),  organizer  of  the  Ballet,  was  the  most  popular  charac- 
ter of  the  day. 

During  his  first  years  in  Paris  Diaghileff  heard  music  by  a  young  French 
composer  named  Maurice  Ravel.  Ravel's  brillant  harmonies  and  rhyth- 
mical style  seemed  particularly  suited  to  the  ballet.  So  in  1910  he  asked  Ravel 
to  write  a  ballet  on  the  Greek  legend  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 

Ravel  was  more  than  delighted  to  accept  the  commission.  He  realized 
what  a  big  task  lay  before  him,  and  that  he  would  need  to  find  a  place  where 
he  could  work  on  the  new  composition  without  being  disturbed.  Luck  was 
with  him  and  his  good  friends,  the  Godebskis,  invited  him  to  live  in  their 
summer  home  near  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Here  in  peaceful  surroundings, 
far  from  traffic  noises  and  intruding  visitors,  he  started  to  write  DAPHNIS 
AND  CHLOE.  It  was  March,  1910.  Two  years  later  the  ballet  was  finished. 

On  June  8,  1912,  the  first  performance  of  DAPHNIS  AND  CHLOE  was 
given  at  the  Chatelet  Theatre  in  Paris.  The  much-loved  Pierre  Monteux  con- 
ducted the  orchestra,  and  the  famous  Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title 
roles  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  The  stage  settings  by  Bakst  were  described  as  "a 
startling  and  effective  riot  of  colors."  Ravel,  never  noted  for  being  punctual, 
arrived  late.  Just  as  the  curtain  went  up  he  appeared  in  full  evening  dress  with 
a  large  package  under  his  arm.  Rushing  up  to  the  Godebskis'  loge,  he  tore  open 
the  package.  It  was  a  present  ...  a  large,  gorgeously  dressed  Chinese  doll. 

DAPHNIS  AND  CHLOE  is  rarely  produced  as  a  ballet.  But  two  or- 
chestral suites,  containing  the  best  of  the  music,  have  been  heard  all  over  the 
world.  At  your  concert  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  will  play  the  opening 
number— DAYBREAK— from  the  Second  Suite. 

The  music  describes  a  quiet  woodland  scene  where  Daphnis  lies  sleeping. 
No  sound  is  heard  except  the  murmuring  of  pebbles  gathered  by  a  stream  that 
runs  over  the  rocks.  Two  flutes  and  clarinets  play  over  a  shimmering 
background  of  muted  strings  and  harp  glissandos. 


MAURICE       RAVEL,      1875-1937 


As  dawn  begins  to  break  there  are  the  sounds  of  twittering  birds,  made  by 
trills  on  the  piccolo  and  violins,  followed  by  short  fast  notes  in  the  flutes.  The 
main  theme  is  introduced  by  clarinets. 


The  Story  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe 

A  very  long  time  ago  in  Greece  people  believed  in  the  existence  of  gods 
whose  magic  powers  enabled  them  to  control  the  natural  world. 

The  merriest  of  all  the  gods  was  Pan,  lord  of  everything  outdoors.  He 
took  care  of  flocks,  of  woods  and  rivers,  and  was  beloved  by  shepherds,  fauns 
and  satyrs.  Pan's  only  grief  was  his  love  for  the  beautiful  wood-nymph  Syrinx 
who  vanished  like  a  mist  in  a  cluster  of  tall  reeds.  In  an  ancient  tale,  ascribed  to 
an  early  Greek  writer  named  Longus,  it  is  related  how  Pan  came  to  the  rescue 
of  two  lovers,  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 

Daphnis  and  Chloe  were  both  abandoned  in  infancy  on  the  island  of 
Lesbos.  They  were  brought  up  by  kindly  shepherds.  Daphnis  taught  Chloe  to 
play  the  pan-pipes  and  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  A  band  of  pirates  kidnapped 
Chloe  and  took  her  away.  Daphnis  searched  for  her  in  vain.  The  great  god  Pan 
himself  found  her.  Remembering  his  love  for  Syrinx,  Pan  restored  Chloe  to 
Daphnis.  As  the  lovers  happily  embraced  there  was  general  rejoicing. 

About  the  Composer 

Maurice  Ravel  was  born  in  the  French-Basque  seaboard  town  of  Ciboure 
on  March  7,  1875.  When  the  baby  was  a  few  months  old  the  Ravels  moved  to 
Paris.  This  city  remained  headquarters  for  Maurice  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Maurice  and  his  young  brother  Edouard  grew  up  happily  in  a  small  apart- 
ment with  parents  who  adored  them.  Their  mother  told  them  stories  about 
her  youth,  and  read  them  fairy  tales.  Father  Ravel,  who  was  an  inventor, 
made  wonderful  toys,  and  played  the  piano  every  day  for  them. 

When  Maurice  was  seven  his  father  decided  that  he  should  have  lessons 
from  a  good  piano  teacher.  The  boy  quickly  learned  to  read  notes  and  was 
able  to  play  duets  with  his  proud  father. 

In  1889,  when  Maurice  was  fourteen,  he  passed  the  entrance  requirements 
for  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  became  a  student  in  the  preparatory  piano 
class.  His  teachers  were  pleased  with  his  bright  mind  and  for  the  next  fifteen 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  learning  everything  that  the  school  had  to  offer. 
However,  when  it  came  to  composition  he  refused  to  follow  their  strict  rules, 
and  insisted  on  writing  in  his  own  original  way.  Do  you  think  this  is  why  he 
is  rated  as  one  of  France's  greatest  composers? 

Find  out  more  about  Ravel  by  consulting  your  school  librarian  for  film- 
strips,  books,  and  articles. 


PICTURES    AT    AN     EXHIBITION 


The  Russian  composer,  Modest  Moussorgsky,  (Mo-dest  Moo-sor-skee)  had  a 
dear  friend  named  Victor  Hartmann.  His  young  friend  was  an  artist,  an  ar- 
chitect and  a  stage  designer.  One  summer  day  the  two  friends  went  out  for  a 
stroll  together.  Shortly  after  their  walk  Victor  Hartmann  died.  Moussorgsky 
was  shocked  and  he  grieved  that  a  talented  artist,  still  in  his  thirties,  was  gone 
before  he  could  finish  his  life  work. 

The  following  year,  1874,  a  group  of  friends  arranged  an  exhibition  of 
Victor  Hartmann's  work  in  St.  Petersburg.  Four  hundred  examples  of  water- 
colors,  drawings,  wood-carvings  and  designs  for  stage  sets  were  shown. 
Moussorgsky  attended  the  exhibition,  still  very  sad  over  his  friend's  death.  As 
he  went  around  he  felt  inspired  to  write  music  about  some  of  the  pictures  as  a 
tribute  to  the  artist. 

In  the  collection  there  were  ten  pictures  which  especially  appealed  to  him. 
He  went  home  and  set  to  work  immediately.  Putting  everything  else  aside,  he 
did  not  stop  until  he  had  finished  the  entire  Suite  of  Sketches.  He  called  his 
Suite  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition. 

PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION  was  written  for  piano  but  in  1929  the 
French  composer,  Maurice  Ravel,  scored  it  for  orchestra.  Ravel  understood 
Moussorgsky's  ideas  and  his  Russian  temperament  so  well,  and  he  had  such  a 
mastery  of  the  art  of  orchestration  that  listeners  are  not  aware  that  two  people 
had  a  hand  in  the  composition. 

Three  numbers  from  PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION  are  on  your  sym- 
phony program:  1)  "Promenade"  2)  "Gnome"  3)  "Ballet  of  the  Chicks  in  Their 
Shells." 

PROMENADE  begins  with  a  strong  melody  played  by  a  trumpet.  Even 
though  the  meter  is  5/4  followed  by  6/4  it  suggests  walking  or  marching: 
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As  you  listen  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  Moussorgsky  is  strolling  from  picture  to 
picture,  wondering  which  one  to  choose  for  his  first  musical  sketch.  When 
PROMENADE  ends  it  is  clear  that  he  has  stopped  in  front  of  a  picture.  The 
picture  is  called  GNOME.  You  have  probably  read  stories  about  gnomes  and 
know  that  they  are  grotesque,  ugly  little  people  who  live  in  underground 
caves.  As  they  dance  or  prowl  around  their  movements  are  anything  but 
graceful.  Moussorgsky's  music  sounds  grumbly  and  mysterious.  In  the  begin- 
ning a  low  melody  in  the  strings  and  woodwinds  is  followed  by  high  jerky 
chords  played  by  the  flutes  and  oboes: 
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MODEST  PETROVICH   MOUSSORGSKY, 

1839-1881 


As  the  composer  continues  his  tour  of  the  exhibit  the  Promenade  music  is 
heard  again.  He  stops  before  a  picture  and  reads  the  title:  "Ballet  of  the  Chicks 
in  Their  Shells."  It  is  a  design  for  a  scene  from  the  ballet,  "Trilby."  "What  fun 
this  will  be,"  he  thought,  "to  imitate  the  peeping  of  baby  chickens  in  my 
music."  When  the  orchestra  plays  the  "Ballet  of  the  Chicks,"  the  flutes  and 
other  woodwinds  make  the  chirping  sounds. 
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About  the  Composer 

Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky  was  born  March  21,  1839,  in  Karevo, 
District  of  Pskov,  Russia.  He  and  his  brother  Filaret  grew  up  on  his  father's 
country  estate  two  hundred  miles  south  of  St.  Petersburg.  Their  life  was  com- 
fortable and  their  parents  surrounded  them  with  books  and  music.  But,  more 
important,  they  gave  them  love  and  understanding. 

Father  Moussorgsky  was  a  well  educated  man  who  inspired  his  children  to 
explore  and  learn  as  much  as  they  could.  Their  mother  was  a  pianist,  and  as 
soon  as  she  saw  that  Modest  had  a  talent  for  music  she  began  giving  him 
lessons  on  the  piano.  A  most  important  member  of  the  household  was  the 
children's  nurse  whose  endless  story-telling  taught  them  nearly  all  there  was  to 
know  about  Russian  folklore. 

At  the  age  of  seven  Modest  delighted  his  parents  by  playing  some  piano 
pieces  by  Franz  Liszt.  They  gave  him  every  encouragement  to  study  music,  but 
not  to  make  it  his  life's  work.  In  Russia  many  boys  went  to  military  schools 
and  became  soldiers.  This  is  what  happened  to  Modest  Moussorgsky.  At  the 
end  of  four  years  he  joined  the  famous  Preobrazhensky  regiment,  and  he  was 
described  as  "a  very  handsome  young  officer,  looking  like  a  picture  in  a  tightly 
fitting  uniform." 

Although  Moussorgsky  had  made  a  success  in  the  military  world,  he  was 
not  happy.  He  longed  to  become  a  musician  and  spend  all  of  his  time  im- 
proving his  skills  as  a  pianist  and  a  composer.  Against  the  advice  of  his  family 
and  friends  he  resigned  from  the  army.  Finding  himself  without  any  money  he 
took  a  job  as  a  clerk  in  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port. The  salary  was  pitifully  low,  but  he  remained  at  this  job  for  seventeen 
years  and  devoted  every  minute  away  from  it  to  composing.  Although  he  had 
less  technical  training  than  most  Russian  composers  his  great  opera,  Boris 
Godounov,  made  him  famous  all  over  the  world.  Because  of  this,  and  his 
many  other  creative  works,  Russia  ranks  him  as  one  of  her  finest  composers. 


THE    RED    PONY 


When  the  American  composer,  Aaron  Copland,  was  living  in  Hollywood 
writing  music  for  films,  he  composed  the  musical  score  for  a  movie  called  "The 
Red  Pony."  The  film  was  released  in  1948.  Because  of  its  success  Efrem  Kurtz, 
conductor  of  the  Houston  Symphony  Orchestra,  commissioned  Mr.  Copland 
to  arrange  some  of  the  music  from  the  film  as  an  orchestral  suite  for  perfor- 
mance at  symphony  concerts.  "The  Red  Pony"  Concert  Suite  was  finished  in  a 
few  months  and  played  for  the  first  time  by  the  Houston  Orchestra  on  October 
30, 1948. 

Story  of  The  Red  Pony 

The  story  of  'The  Red  Pony"  is  based  on  a  book  by  the  American  novelist, 
John  Steinbeck.  It  is  about  a  ten-year-old  boy  named  Jody  and  his  life  on  a 
ranch  in  California.  The  characters,  in  addition  to  Jody,  are  his  grandfather, 
who  tells  tall  tales  about  Indians  and  wagon  trains  crossing  the  plains;  his 
hard-working,  understanding  mother;  his  tall  stern  father;  and  the  cowhand, 
Billy  Buck,  "who  knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  horses." 

One  day  a  wonderful  thing  happens.  Jody's  father  surprises  him  with  the 
gift  of  a  red  pony.  Jody  is  so  happy  he  can  hardly  bear  to  look  at  the  pony  for 
fear  he  will  disappear.  Once  he  is  sure  that  the  pony  is  real  he  gives  him  a 
name.  He  calls  him  Gabilan,  which  means  "Hawk."  Billy  Buck  teaches  Jody 
how  to  care  for  his  pony  and  how  to  talk  to  him.  He  says:  "A  horse  loves  con- 
versation, and  you  must  always  explain  things  to  him  and  tell  him  the  reason 
for  everything." 

Jody  is  so  proud  to  own  a  pony  that  he  has  to  show  Gabilan  off  to  all  his 
friends.  Each  one  tries  to  think  of  a  bribe  to  offer  him  in  return  for  a  ride.  They 
cause  such  a  commotion  that  Jody  is  glad  when  they  leave. 

Jody  has  a  way  of  going  off  into  day-dreams.  Many  times  during  the  day, 
and  at  night,  Jody  dreams  about  the  exciting  things  he  and  his  pony  are  going 
to  do  together.  Sometimes  he  and  Billy  Buck  are  riding  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
leading  knights  in  silver  armor  into  battle.  At  other  times  he  imagines  that  he  is 
riding  his  pony  in  roping  contests  at  a  rodeo.  Again,  he  dreams  that  he  is  a 
ringmaster  in  a  circus,  cracking  the  whip,  and  putting  his  pony  through  many 
tricks. 

At  your  North  Carolina  Symphony  children's  concert  you  will  hear  three 
of  the  six  pieces  from  "The  Red  Pony"  Suite: 

1)  "Morning  on  the  Ranch"—  Opening  Theme 

2)  "Dream  March  and  Circus  Music" 

3)  "Happy  Ending" 
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AARON   COPLAND,    1900 


MORNING  ON  THE  RANCH  begins  with  the  sounds  of  daybreak. 
Woodwinds  and  strings  play  the  opening  theme: 
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DREAM  MARCH  is  introduced  by  a  solo  trumpet,  playing  softly: 
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CIRCUS  MUSIC  starts  off  with  a  heavy  German  waltz  rhythm,  played  by 
the  trumpets:  (Does  this  suggest  to  you  high-stepping  horses?) 
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This  tune  is  heard  again  at  the  end.  In  the  middle,  listen  for  a  whirling  circling 
little  melody:  (Could  this  be  ponies  doing  fancy  tricks?) 

In  HAPPY  ENDING  the  opening  theme  of  MORNING  ON  THE  RANCH 
is  repeated. 

After  listening  to  CIRCUS  MUSIC  a  number  of  times  you  might  talk 
about  the  circus  in  your  classroom,  and  make  a  reading  corner  with  books 
about  the  circus.  What  are  some  of  the  activities  that  go  on  under  the  big  tent? 
Demonstrate  your  ideas  by  turning  them  into  dance  movement. 

Here  are  some  circus  characters: 
Clowns  Bareback  riders 

Tightrope  walkers  Fat  Lady 

Acrobats  Strong  Man 

Jugglers  Trapeze  artists 

Can  you  think  of  others  to  add  to  the  list? 

Name  some  of  the  circus  animals  that  might  be  "danced"  or  dramatized. 

Write  a  story  or  a  play  about  the  circus,  and  illustrate  it  with  your  own 
paintings. 

With  the  help  of  some  friends,  paint  a  mural  for  your  classroom  or  to 
display  in  the  school  library. 

Check  your  library  to  find  recordings  of  other  circus  music.  Here  are  three 
suggestions: 

1)  Circus  Polka  by  Stravinsky 

2)  Dance  of  the  Comedians  from  "The  Bartered  Bride"  by  Smetana 

3)  Circus  Overture  by  Toch 
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AMERICAN    COMPOSER 


Aaron  Copland,  who  wrote  the  music  for  "The  Red  Pony,"  is  considered  to  be 
North  America's  leading  composer.  He  was  born  on  November  14,  1900,  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Here  he  grew  up  with  his  four  brothers  and  sisters. 

Aaron's  Russian  parents  had  no  musical  talents,  and,  although  they 
bought  a  piano  and  paid  for  children's  music  lessons,  they  did  little  to  en- 
courage them.  On  top  of  the  upright  piano  there  were  piles  of  ragtime  music. 
Aaron's  older  brother  played  popular  tunes  and  operatic  selections  on  the 
violin  with  his  sister  as  accompanist.  When  the  family  gathered  around  to 
listen  it  was  Aaron  who  showed  the  greatest  interest.  Before  long  he  was 
begging  to  take  piano  lessons.  The  parents  thought  it  might  be  a  waste  of 
money  to  give  lessons  to  their  youngest  child,  but  they  finally  consented. 

Aaron  was  now  on  his  way  to  beginning  his  musical  career.  He  studied 
piano  for  several  years  but  he  found  out  that  he  was  really  more  interested  in 
composing  than  in  playing  the  piano.  He  took  a  correspondence  course  in 
theory  and  harmony.  Then,  after  graduating  from  the  Boys'  High  School  in 
Brooklyn,   he  was  accepted  as  a  pupil  by   Rubin  Goldmark. 

The  only  trouble  with  Mr.  Goldmark  was  that  his  taste  was  a  bit  too  old- 
fashioned  for  Aaron  Copland.  When  he  presented  his  teacher  with  his  first 
composition,  "Cat  and  the  Mouse,"  the  work  did  not  impress  Mr.  Goldmark. 
He  told  Aaron  "It  sounds  too  modern.  If  you  write  such  clashing  harmonies 
you  will  never  become  a  composer." 

This  did  not  stop  Aaron  Copland.  He  was  more  than  ever  determined  to 
continue  his  studies  in  composition.  After  hearing  about  a  new  school  for 
Americans,  established  by  Walter  Damrosch  at  Fontainebleau,  he  decided  to 
save  all  the  money  he  could  earn  for  a  trip  to  France.  During  school  vacations 
and  holidays  he  worked  in  the  department  store  owned  by  his  father.  With 
savings  from  his  pay  for  services  at  the  store,  and  from  other  odd  jobs,  he  ac- 
cumulated the  necessary  funds  and  left  for  France. 

Copland  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  he  enrolled  as  the  first  American 
student  at  Fontainebleau.  He  intended  to  take  courses  in  the  three  month 
summer  session,  but  when  he  discovered  the  great  teacher,  Nadia  Boulanger 
(Nah-dee-a  Boo-lan-zhay),  he  stayed  for  three  years.  Miss  Boulanger  believed 
in  the  young  American's  talents,  and  encouraged  him  to  develop  his  own 
original  style.  It  was  at  Fontainebleau  that  his  early  composition,  "The  Cat 
and  the  Mouse"  was  first  performed. 

Today  Aaron  Copland  has  the  reputation  of  being  "the  most  performed" 
composer  in  the  United  States.  His  long  list  of  compositions  includes  operas, 
ballets,  chamber  music,  concertos,  and  symphonies.  You  can  hear  Copland's 
music  played  throughout  the  world.  Many  of  his  works  have  been  selected  to 
represent  our  country  at  international  music  festivals.  With  all  his  activities, 
he  has  found  time  to  encourage  young  American  composers,  and  he  continues 
to  work  hard  to  get  their  works  performed. 
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EVERYBODY  SING 


I  Bought  Me  A  Cat 


American  Folk  Song 
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1.     ] 

bought 

me 

a 

cat  and    the 

cat   pleased     me 

2.       ] 

bought 

me 

a 

hen,  etc 

3.       ] 

bought 

me 

a 

duck,  etc. 

4.       ] 

bought 

me 

a 

cow,  etc. 

5.       1 

bought 

me 

a 

goose,  etc. 

6.       ] 

bought 

me 

a 

horse,  etc. 

3.  Duck  goes     quack,    quack, 

fee 


4.    Cow      goes  moo,     moo, 


y£^ 
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5.   Goose    goes    kwa,       kwa,  6.   Horse      goes     neigh,    neigh, 

**Sing  these  words  in  reverse  order  as  stanzas  are  added: 

2.  Hen.  .  .  1.  Cat .  .  . 

3.  Duck  .  .  .2.  Hen  .  .  .  1.  Cat .  .  . 

4.  Cow  ...  3.  Duck  ...  2.  Hen  .  .  .  1.  Cat .  .  . 

5.  Goose  ...  4.  Cow  ...  3.  Duck  ...   2.  Hen  .  .  .  1.  Cat  .  .  . 

6.  Horse  ...  5.  Goose  ...  4.  Cow  .  .  .  Duck  ...  2.  Hen 

1.  Cat  goes  fid-die  -  i  -  fee. 

Memorize  all  siz  stanzas  of  I  BOUGHT  ME  A  CAT  to  sing  at  your  concert. 
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